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Preface 


It is generally understood that education does not equally benefit 
all school children. It is less well understood that those who are 
disadvantaged by the process of education are almost invariably 
poor and Black school children. This does not come about be- 
cause of happenstance or by differences in capacity to learn; it 
is quite directly related to the shoddy treatment that the poor and 
the Black receive from the public schools. 


This publication makes plain this sad state of affairs. It takes a 
careful look at the practices of one school system—the Washing- 
ton, D.C. public schools—and concludes that, by any objectively 
verifiable measure, that system values the education of its middle- 
class children more highly than the education of the poor. What- 
ever the indices—money spent, textbooks available, availability of 
honors programs, ability to read and write—the conclusion is the 
same: the poor suffer at the hands of the schools. 


The publication’s more important point is that people—parents 
and citizens concerned about the state of American education— 
can change these discriminatory practices. It indicates what in- 


formation they need, and how to go about getting that information. 
It suggests a disarmingly simple remedy for existing inequities: 
even-handed treatment of a// children, Black and White, poor and 
rich. 


The problems that are pointed out are by no means limited to 
Washington, D.C. schools; with minor variations, they are a fact 
of life in all American school systems. They demand action: 
finding out how the local school system treats its clientele, pub- 
lishing those findings, demanding changes in present practices. 
Ultimately, they demand a shift in control over education from the 
bureaucrats to the community to those primarily affected by the 
process of education. The kind of information called for in this 
pamphlet—how education dollars are allocated, how students are 
grouped, who gets what—is a crucial first step. 


David L. Kirp, Director 

Center for Law and Education 
Harvard University 

July 1970 


Introduction 


Large urban school systems in the United States have traditionally 
consigned the poor and the Black children to the social and 
economic junk heap. This goal has been accomplished through 
a variety of vehicles, some obvious, like simple segregation by 
race, others more subtle, such as an unequal distribution of 
educational resources, rigid tracking, and inferior physical plants. 


Parents and other community groups have continuously tried to 
combat these injustices which place some children at an early 
disadvantage in dealing with life. However, because of the tra- 
ditional sanctuary of professional educators who resent and resist 
questions and the involvement of non-educators in their special 
preserve, the community has been at a great disadvantage in 
attempting educational reform. 


Because of lack of substantive information, interested adults have 
usually been side-tracked into debating qualities not measurable 
such as teacher attitudes and sensitivity to children, curriculum 
content, and the responsibility of the parent versus that of the 
school. Professional educators, arguing that the educational proc- 
ess is indeed complicated and cannot be understood by non- 
educators, have been left virtually free to perform their mysterious 
functions in isolation from community accountability. 


This publication has been developed to provide non-educators, 
parents, and community groups with tools to evaluate measurable 
quantities in the educational process. Although these tools will 
not insure the “quality” of education, once equity in educational 
resources is established, parents can more easily attack other 
qualities not so easily defined. The tools identified here will prob- 
ably be most useful to individuals who have engaged in the educa- 
tion fight along many fronts and who already understand the prac- 
ticed ability of school board officials to talk fast, flip charts and 
provide 300 page reports while the schools continue to deteriorate. 
The evaluation and analysis of data outlined on the following 
pages are presented as examples of what can be done by parents 
and teachers using simple “grocery store arithmetic” in almost 


any urban school in the United States. Public education is traced 
graphically from the composition of the Board of Education to 
“Johnny’s” ability to read. These examples of measurable quanti- 
ties have been recognized as valid tools to improve the educational 
process by the Congress of the United States, the United States 
District Court, and the United States Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. 


The 1967 Hobson v. Hansen school case, upheld in the United 
States Court of Appeals in the District of Columbia, was based on 
Statistical evidence that measured, among other things, assign- 
ment of teachers, expenditures per pupils, distribution of books 
and supplies, utilization of homogeneous ability grouping methods, 
and utilization of classroom space. When related to the color of 
the population and the economic level of the neighborhoods 
where schools are located, the data used in these measures 
showed definite patterns of racial and economic discrimination. 


While Washington schools are probably worse than most in the 
country, the patterns of discrimination are fairly typical of city 
schools elsewhere. Therefore, a similar pattern of developing data 
as Outlined on the following pages is suggested as the form and 
content which lay parent groups and organizations might adopt, 
at least initially, in their effort to gain an accounting of the 
quality of education in the large cities. 


Although many city school systems assert they do not have these 
data, it is very likely that they do. The intelligence needed to 
administer large school systems requires that officials, particu- 
larly those overseeing school finances, must have such informa- 
tion. In most states, these data are considered public information 
by law and can be obtained through legal procedures if necessary. 
The date of the data is not important for purposes of this publica- 
tion—it is rather the tested pattern of collecting information to 
achieve educational reform which is significant. The new census 
information scheduled for publication in 1971 will provide excel- 
lent up-to-date economic bases for new measurements. Parent 


groups and those outside the official school administrations 
cannot hope to fully understand what is measurably happening to 
their children without access to these forms of information. Any 
attack on the deteriorating educational system in large American 
cities must begin from a factual basis. 


Since unequal conditions have prevailed throughout the entire 
history of public education in large cities, such conditions appear 
to show a deliberate design to keep Black and poor children in a 
process which should be called “programmed retardation’. At the 
same time, professional educators blame the children for their 
inability to learn under measurably adverse conditions. Indeed, 
primary and secondary public education in large cities in the 
United States operates as the only major industry in which the 
consumer (the child) is held responsible for the quality of the 
product. 


Since much of the information in this publication is quantitative 
rather than qualitative, it may be assumed that some authorities 
on evaluation will raise eyebrows regarding these types of data 
since they are computational in nature and do not get at changes 
in learning or at the dynamics of school curricula or organization. 
The latter point is recognized by the Washington Institute for 
Quality Education and the justification for using such measures is 
that—as a first step—these data readily reveal a measurable flow 
in inequity practiced in public education which can serve as a 
starting point for parents and lay groups attempting to save the 
children. 


Education is a big industry and should be administered as such. 
For example, Washington schools have an average annual budget 
(funds from all sources) of about $150,000,000, approximately 
18,000 employees, 150,000 students (about 94% Black) and more 
than 200 school buildings. The following charts are based solely 
upon data collected from the Washington public school adminis- 
tration and the United States Census Bureau. They provide noth- 
ing more than an elementary decision-making, management tool 
essential to an operating organization; such graphic presentations 


should become part of the normal computerized collection of data 
annually made available to parents and taxpayers. 


The analyses of the very simple bar charts presented in this 
publication do not require any expertise or higher learning. They 
are merely computations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division and can easily be duplicated by parent groups in 
cities throughout the United States. Parents may also choose to 
develop and evaluate other measurable data on subjects such as 
equal vocational opportunities, essential equipment inventories, 
participation in special programs and even suspensions and ab- 
senteeism by school. 


Such terms as “average expenditure per pupil’ and “dropout 
rate’ should not discourage the lay citizen, since these are gen- 
erally understood concepts defined for school administrators by 
the National Education Association and the United States Office 
of Education. However, citizens should not expect enthusiastic 
cooperation by educators. Even prying the basic information pre- 
sented in the following charts out of a defensive Washington 
school administration required court orders and Congressional 
requests. A common reason given for not maintaining such data is 
its cost. The fact is that educators cannot fairly administer a 
school system without such information. 


The question is always raised as to whether the distribution of 
quantitative resources is related directly to the achievement 
levels of children. While we welcome debate on this question, the 
data presented graphically herein indicate that there is probably 
a high positive correlation between lower expenditures per pupil— 
unequal resources—and lower reading levels which effectively 
prevent “Johnny” from reading, writing, and communicating in 
our world. We recommend that citizens increasingly request the 
following information from their public school system—as a first 
step in defining measurable progress toward change. 


Mrs. Tina C. Hobson, Chairman 
Washington Institute for Quality Education 
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The School Board 


question: 


What has been the racial composition of the Washington, D.C. Board of Education? 


answer: 


At the present time, a majority of the 11-member Board of Education is Black. For sixty years Black mem- 
bers were a minority on the Board. Only recently have Blacks assumed a majority status. 


analysis: 


In 1906, the United States Congress granted federal judges of the 
United States District Court of the District of Columbia the author- 
ity to appoint members of the school board. These judges then 
apparently used a racial quota system in the appointment of indi- 
vidual members from 1906 through 1968. Chart 1 shows that from 
1906 through 1961, one-third of the board members were Black 
(33%). From 1962 through 1966, the judges decided to increase 
Black appointees to four or 44%. In 1967 and 1968, five out of 
nine appointees or 56% were Black. 


As the result of a pending suit before the United States Supreme 
Court charging these federal judges with engaging in a political 
and unconstitutional act by appointing the school board, the 
United States Congress rushed in to pass Public Law 90-292 in 
1968, which allowed the election of an eleven-member school 
board. The chart shows that eight or 73% of the eleven members 
elected in 1969 were Black. 


While this chart does not so indicate, the point clearly made in 
subsequent charts is that the deteriorating conditions of the Wash- 
ington public schools have been presided over by both Black and 
White majorities. 


Racism practiced under the segregated conditions in the schools, 
prior to the Supreme Court decision banning segregation in 1954, 
undoubtedly created the initial conditions which have contributed 
to the destruction of poor and Black children. But from 1967 to 
the present, Black majorities have continued this destruction. In 
fact, the fight for better education in the schools has been a class 
struggle on behalf of the vast majority of the children, who come 
from the low income communities, against middle-class Blacks and 
Whites. 


Chart 1. D.C. Public Schools 


Percent Distribution of Members of the Board of Education, by Race, 1906-1970 


40% 


30% 


20% 


10% 


1906 1961 1962- 1967- 1969- 
1966 1968 1970 


Note: 1906 through 1968, the Board of Education consisted of 9 members, all appointed by U.S. District Court Judges. 
1969 to present, the Board consists of 11 members, all elected by D.C. residents as result of a law enacted by the U.S. Congress. 


Source: D.C. Board of Education 
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Teacher Assignment 


question: 


Which schools are assigned the largest proportion of the “more qualified” teachers? 


answer: 


The Washington school administration traditionally assigns the “more qualified” teachers to schools 
located in communities with the highest income levels. 


analysis: 


There are three main categories of teachers in the Washington 
public schools: permanent, probationary, and temporary. ‘‘Perma- 
nent” teachers have passed the qualifying examination, have met 
all the academic requirements, and have served a specified proba- 
tionary period. “Probationary” teachers have passed the qualify- 
ing examination and have also met all of the academic require- 
ments, but are still serving a specified probationary period. “Tem- 
porary” teachers, for the most part, have not passed or cannot 
pass the required examination to become permanent and may not 
have the required academic qualifications. 


Chart 2 shows the percent of ‘“‘temporary” teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools by neighborhood income groups for the school year 
1965. The chart indicates that as the economic level of the neigh- 
borhood declined, the percentage of temporary teachers assigned 
to the schools in those neighborhoods increased. In the poorest 
community where the income was $3,999 and under, 46% of the 
teachers were temporary in 1965; while in the community where the 


income range was from $11,000 to $11,999, only 19% of the teach- 
ers were temporary. Temporary teachers, as defined by the school 
administration, are the least qualified and, as the data show, were 
assigned primarily to the poorest communities. 


The distribution of permanent teachers is, of course, the other side 
of the coin. Chart 3 shows that in 1969, despite a U.S. court order 
directing the D.C. school board to equalize facilities, and despite 
an elected board which was 73% Black, the same general pattern 
of discrimination still prevailed. In 1969, the elementary schools 
in the poorest communities with income levels of $3,999 and under 
had 45% permanent teachers. The $6,000 to $6,999 community had 
a low of 41% permanent teachers assigned to their elementary 
schools. The elementary schools located in the neighborhood 
where the income range was $10,000 to $10,999 contained 59% 
permanent teachers and well over half of the teachers assigned to 
the $11,000 to $11,999 and the $12,000 and over income com- 
munities were permanent. 


Chart 2. D.C. Elementary Schools Chart 3. D.C. Elementary Schools 


Percent of TEMPORARY Teachers, Percent of PERMANENT Teachers, 
by Neighborhood Income Groups, 1965 by Neighborhood Income Groups, 1969 
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Source: House Committee on Education and Labor Source: D.C. Public Schools 
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Teacher Assignment 


question: 


Do teacher assignment patterns reflect racial segregation? 


answer: 


In Washington before 1967, the White teachers were assigned primarily to the White schools and the 
Black teachers were assigned primarily to the Black schools. 


analysis: 


Chart 4 shows the degree of teacher segregation in all White and 
predominantly White elementary schools from 1961-62 through 
1965-66. In 1961-62, 9% of the teachers in predominantly White 
elementary schools were Black. By the school year 1962-63, this 
proportion had risen to 14% but steadily declined to a low of 3% 
by the school year 1965-66. 


In 1967, the United States District Court ordered that the practice 
of teacher racial segregation cease. The school administration was 
ordered to integrate the faculties. Data for 1969 show that there 
have been some changes. However, there are still completely seg- 


regated faculties teaching in the Washington public schools. Most 
of these segregated faculties are all Black, but it is significant that 
the Board of Education has consistently maintained the all White 
composition of the Capitol Page School. 


Although experiences in the Black community give substance to 
the desires of some Black parents to have Black teachers teaching 
their children, the fact still remains that justice and fairness can 
prevail only if school teachers are assigned solely on the basis of 
merit. 


1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


Chart 4. D.C. Elementary Schools 


Degree of Teachers Segregation in All-White and Predominantly White Schools 
School Years 1961-62 to 1965-66 
fe Black Teachers White Teachers 
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Percent of Teachers 


School No. of No. of Teachers 
Year Schools White Black 


1961-62 23 310 31 74% of the 23 schools had all-white faculties 
1962-63 23 298 49 74% of the 23 schools had all-white faculties 
1963-64 19 249 25 79% of the 19 schools had all-white faculties 
1964-65 18 240 ee 72% of the 18 schools had all-white faculties 
1965-66 14 184 5 71% of the 14 schools had all-white faculties 
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Source: D.C. Public Schools 
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The Children—“Ability Grouping” 


question: 


What was the nature of the system of grouping students used in the Washington public schools and on 
what basis were the children assigned to the various groups? 


answer: 


The “track system” in the Washington public schools segregated students according to rigid and in- 
dividually distinct curriculums: basic, general, regular, and honors tracks. This inflexible means of as- 
signing children to one of four arbitrary learning levels started in the first grade and extended through- 
out the students’ school experiences. The school system placed children in these tracks on the basis of 


the economic level of their neighborhoods. 


analysis: 


Chart 5 shows the median family income and pupil placement in 
the District of Columbia senior high schools for the school year 
1963-64. The chart shows that as the median family income of the 
neighborhoods increased, the percentage of high school students 
in those neighborhoods who were in the basic and general tracks 
decreased. In the poorest communities in Washington where the 
median family income was $3,872, 85% of the children were placed 
in the basic and general tracks with courses of study which did 
not prepare students for college. In the poorest communities, there 
were no honors tracks. 


At the other extreme of the income range, in the neighborhoods 
where the median family income was $10,374 about 95% of the 


children were placed in the honors and regular tracks and there 
were no basic tracks. 


When procedures for placing students in tracks were challenged 
in the court, and when the school administration was charged with 
placing children in the basic and general tracks without testing, 
the administration instituted a crash testing program. Of the total 
number of children tested, about 66% were found to belong in the 
regular track rather than in the lowest two tracks to which they 
had been assigned. 


In 1967 the United States District Court of the District of Columbia 
declared this track system to be unconstitutional. 


Chart 5. D.C. Public Schools 


Median Family Income and Pupil Placement in the D.C. Senior High Schools, 1963-64 


Median | Basic and General Tracks Honors and Regular Tracks 
Family Income 
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15 
*None in Honors Track **None in Basic Track Source: D.C. Board of Education 
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The Children—“Ability Grouping” 


question: 


How were Washington elementary school children selected and placed in the honors track? 


answer: 


The data show that in 1966, the Washington public school administration selected and placed the elemen- 
tary school children in the honors track primarily on the basis of race. 


analysis: 

Chart 6 shows the percentages by race of elementary school chil- An overwhelming majority of the Black elementary school children 
dren in the schools with honors tracks for the school year 1965-66. (84%) were confined to the two lowest tracks, basic and general, 
According to the data, 70% of the White children in the public and attended schools which did not have honors tracks. Only 30% 
elementary schools at that time were in schools with honors tracks, of the White children were so situated. 

while only 16% of the Black children were in schools with honors 

tracks. 


Chart 6. D.C. Elementary Schools 


Percent of Elementary School Children in Schools with Honors Tracks, by Race, 1965-66 


[8 Children in Schools WITH Honors Track [J Children in Schools with NO Honors Track 


White ro) | % 
Children bu | a0 
Black - 5 
Children 16% 84% 


0 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


Note: Children in Special Education Classes not included. | Source: D.C. Public Schools 17 
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Books Per Pupil 


question: 


Are regular text books distributed equally among elementary students in the Washington public schools? 


answer. 


Data published by the school administration indicate that in 1969 there was an unfair distribution of 


books among the elementary school children. 


analysis: 


Chart 7 shows the 15 lowest and the 15 highest elementary schools 
in Washington ranked according to the average number of text 
books per pupil in 1969. Library books were not counted in this 
survey. 


In the 15 lowest schools, the average number of text books per 
pupil ranged from a low of 4 at the Slowe Elementary School to a 
high of only 10 at the Langdon Elementary School. Among the 15 
highest schools, Mann Elementary School ranked low with 21 
books per pupil, and the Seaton Elementary School registered a 
high of 28 books per pupil. Measured in percentages, the data 
show that the Seaton Elementary School provided each child with 
an average of 85.7% more books in 1969 than did the Slowe Ele- 
mentary School. 


In requesting this data, we also asked for a numerical breakdown 
of textbooks by date of publication. Although not reflected on the 
chart and data revealed not only a surprisingly unequal distribu- 
tion of books, but also the fact that 55.8% of textbooks in all ele- 
mentary schools were more than five years old. !n a primarily 
Black community, this gap can become a serious barrier to learn- 
ing since few books published prior to 1965 even mentioned the 
existence of Black Americans. 


Although the number of books per pupil does not alone predict 
reading ability, it can be another useful indicator of individual 
school inequities and curriculum priorities (i.e. one school on 
Chart 7 reported 154 dictionaries and 10 literature books for 944 
students; another listed only 622 mathematics books for a total 
of 1,441 students). 


Chart 7. D.C. Elementary Schools 


Average Number of Books per Pupil, Elementary Schools, 1969 
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Regular Budget Funds 


question: 


Does the Washington public school administration allocate equal funds to elementary schools regardless 


of neighborhood income level? 


answer: 


Students attending schools in wealthier neighborhoods received a higher per capita expenditure of 
public school funds in 1965 than did those attending elementary schools in poorer neighborhoods. 
Data published three years later reveal very little change in this unequal pattern of expenditure per pupil. 


analysis: 


In Washington, neighborhoods with the lowest average incomes 
are primarily Black, and neighborhoods with the highest average 
incomes are primarily White. 


Chart 8 shows that in 1965, elementary schools in lower and mod- 


erate income neighborhoods (under $9,000) had average expendi- 
tures per pupil substantially lower than those in the higher income 


areas ($10,000 and above)—$306 contrasted with an average of 
$396 in the wealthier neighborhoods, about 30% higher. 


Chart 9 shows that three years later, in 1968, the general pattern 
remained the same, although the gap had narrowed. The overall 
average expenditure per pupil in areas of less than $9,000 income 
was $391, contrasted with $442 in areas of $9,000 income and more. 


Chart 8. D.C. Elementary Schools 


Average Expenditure per Pupil in the 
Elementary Schools, by Neighborhood 
Dollars Income Groups, 1965 


Chart 9. D.C. Elementary Schools. 


Average Expenditure per Pupil in the 
Elementary Schools, by Neighborhood 


Income Groups, Fiscal Year 1968 * 
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Chart 10. D.C. Elementary Schools 


Expenditures per Pupil in Selected D.C. Elementary Schools, 1963-64 
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Regular Budget Funds 


question: 


What are the average expenditures per pupil in elementary schools in a predominantly poor and Black 


community compared to the expenditures per pupil in elementary schools located in predominantly White 
and affluent communities in the same school district? 


answer: 


The Black Southeast elementary schools of Washington received much less than a fair share of the re- 
sources available to the public schools in 1963-64. The predominantly White schools west of Rock Creek 


Park received twice as much money per pupil as the poor Black schools. In 1968, the picture was rela- 
22 tively the same. 


Chart 11. D.C. Elementary Schools 


Expenditures per Pupil in Selected D.C. Elementary Schools _ Based on 1968 Regular Budget Funds 


| Dollars per pupil 
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analysis: 


Chart 10 shows expenditures per pupil in selected Washington 
elementary schools during the school year 1963-64. The chart 
shows that the highest expenditure per pupil in any school in the 
predominantly Black community equaled only 81% as much as the 
lowest expenditure per pupil in the schools located in the pre- 
dominantly White community. The differential in expenditures per 
pupil between the lowest school in the predominantly Black com- 
munity and the highest school in the predominantly White com- 
munity amounted to $411. 


Chart 11 shows expenditures per pupil in selected Washington ele- 
mentary schools in 1968. Even though new data showed there had 


been a striking increase in expenditure per pupil in selected schools 
in predominantly Black areas, ten of the eleven schools listed in 
the Lowest Expenditure Group were still located in the District’s 
poorest and most neglected area—Southeast Washington. 


The differential in expenditures per pupil between the school re- 
ceiving the highest expenditure and the school receiving the lowest 
expenditure was $506 in 1968, an increase of $95 over the spread 
which prevailed in 1963-64. 

The differences in per capita expenditures were greater than those 
recorded in the elementary school systems in the States of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, or Mississippi in either 1964 or 1968. 
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Regular Budget Funds 


question: 


Is race of the children a factor in the allocation of school funds? 


answer: 


According to data published by the Washington public schools, the race of the children in the elemen- 
tary schools seemed to have been a primary factor in the distribution of funds. Of course, the Black 


children received less. 


analysis: 

Chart 12 shows the percent of elementary schools ranked above Only 16% of the White elementary schools had expenditures in the 
and below the median per capita cost (expenditure) by race in the range ($192 to $295), while 56% of the Black elementary schools 
school year 1964-1965. According to the chart, 84% of the White were also in the same range. 


elementary schools at that time had per capita expenditure ranging 
from $295 to $649, while only 44% of the Black elementary schools 
were in the same range. 


Chart 12. D.C. Elementary Schools 


Percent of Elementary Schools Ranked Above and Below Median per Capita Cost, by Race, 


1964-65 
Median 
per Capita 
Cost 
$295.28 
Below Median Above Median 
($192-$295) ($295-$649) 


White 
Schools 


Black 
Schools 


Note: Seven of the top 10 ranking schools are predominantly white. Source: D.C. Public Schools 25 
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Federal Funds 


question: 


Special federal funds, Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), are available to school districts 
for assisting the most needy students—an addition to regular budgeted funds. Have such federal funds 
been used legally and effectively in the Washington elementary schools? 


answer: 


The largest proportion of federal funds were spent in elementary schools with the highest per pupil 


expenditures from the regular budget. 


analysis: 


Federal funds are spent on special projects such as remedial read- 
ing programs, cultural enrichment programs, individual instruction, 
breakfast and hot lunch programs, and library development pro- 
grams. Most of these funds are appropriated under Title | of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Title | funds in 
Washington are supposed to be used in a compensatory fashion. 
That is, they are to be spent on the children in the schools in the 
poorest neighborhoods. 


Dr. James Allen, the former Commissioner of the United States 
Office of Education, suggested that ESEA funds should be cut off 
from those school districts which have not equalized expenditures 
per pupil from regular budget funds. 


Chart 13 shows pupils and expenditures in schools above and 
below the median expenditure per pupil, per school, in 1968. At 


that time there were 94,010 pupils in the Washington elementary 
schools. Sixty-five percent of those pupils were assigned to schools 
which had expenditures below the median expenditure per pupil. 
The chart shows that these children were in schools which re- 
ceived only 34% of ESEA (federal) funds. 


Thirty-five percent of the children were located in schools at the 
other end of the spectrum above the median expenditure per 
school. This 35% of the children received a major proportion, 66%, 
of the federal funds appropriated under the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. 


The middle bar on the chart shows a disproportionate expenditure 
from regular budget funds which indicates that the Washington 
public school system has not yet equalized expenditures per pupil 
from regular budget funds. 


Chart 13. D.C. Elementary Schools 


Pupils and Expenditures in Schools Above and Below the Median Expenditure" 
per School, 1968 


Median 
$419.50 


Below Median Above Median 


Pupils 
94,010 


Regular 
Budget 
$37 Million 


Total ESEA 
Funds 
$992 Thousand 


Military Road School not included. 


*Median expenditure based on ESEA plus regular budget funds. Average expenditure—above median, $470; below median, $368. 27 
Source: D.C. Public Schools: Superintendent’s letter dated May 26, 1969. 
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Federal Funds 


question: 


How are federal funds (Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965) distributed in the Washington 


elementary schools? 


answer: 


ESEA funds are primarily spent in the elementary schools receiving the larger amount of regular budget 


funds. 


analysis: 


Chart 14 shows per capita expenditures per pupil in selected ele- 
mentary schools for the year 1968. The chart lists eleven schools 
in the high expenditure group and eleven schools in the low 
expenditure group. The expenditures in these schools include 
ESEA funds. The primary points illustrated here are that funds from 
the regular budget of the Washington elementary schools have not 
been distributed according to the intent and direction of Congress 
and the Office of Education. 


The schools in the high expenditure group are receiving more than 
twice as much ESEA money as are the schools in the low expendi- 
ture group. According to the U.S. Office of Education, federal ESEA 
funds should be used primarily as compensatory funds for schools 
in poorer neighborhoods after regular budgeted funds have he~- 
equalized. 


Chart 14. D.C. Elementary Schools 


Expenditures per Pupil in Selected D.C. Elementary Schools, Fiscal Year 1968 


Dollars per pupil Ea Regular Budget Funds MB ESEA Funds 


HIGH Expenditure Group LOW Expenditure Group 


700 


a s 2g 
@ 
5 < & eg Note: Average increase due to ESEA funds in 
3 a the schools receiving the most money is 5.1% 29 
Source: D.C. Public Schools Ss against 2.0% in the schools receiving less money. 
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The Children—Dropouts 


question: 


What is the dropout rate among high school students? Why are these students leaving the school system? 


answer: 


Over a five-year period, more 16-year-old students dropped out of school than remained to graduate. Most 


left because of lack of interest and poor attendance. 


analysis: 


Chart 15 shows the total number of dropouts by cause for 1960-61 
and 1964-65. In 1965, the largest number of students dropped out 
for lack of interest. The second largest number of dropouts in 
that year occurred for economic reasons. The same was true for 
the school year 1960-61. 


The Committee on Education and Labor of the United States House 
of Representatives estimated in a Task Force Study of the Public 
School System in the District of Columbia as it Relates to the War 
on Poverty, June 1966, that over the five-year period from 1960 
through 1965, the dropout rate ranged from 36.4% to 40%. 


The school administration has stated that there are no up-to-date 
available data on dropouts by cause. However, an analysis of the 
data which they have published shows that over the five-year pe- 
riod from 1965 through 1969, students dropped out at a rate of 
about 38.8% 


A dropout is a young person who, sometime after passing his 16th 
birthday, quits school and does not graduate. 


Cause 


Lack of Interest 


and Poor Attendance. 


Employment 


Physical Disability 
or Illness 


Institutionalized 


Economic Reasons 
other than Employment 


Marriage 


Armed Services 


Death 


Mental Incapacity 


Other Reasons 


No. of Dropouts 


Chart 15. D.C. Public Schools 


Total Number of Dropouts, by Cause, 1960-61 and 1964-65 


245 


327 


0 200 400 600 800 1,000 


Source: D.C. Public Schools and House Committee on Education and Labor. 
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Reading Levels 


question: 


Does the distribution of educational resources, reflected by the number of dollars spent per pupil, have 


a direct effect upon childrens’ reading test results? 


answer: 


Fourth grade reading test scores, when presented along with average expenditures per pupil, clearly in- 


dicate a pattern of less money—lower reading scores. 


analysis: 


Chart 16 shows average expenditure per pupil in the elementary 
schools by neighborhood income groups for 1968 and 4th grade 
reading levels for 1969. 


The chart shows that as the income level goes up, the reading 
levels of the children go up. In the poorest neighborhoods 
96% of the schools reported that their children read below the 
national norm, and that the average expenditure per pupil was 
about $388. 


Inthe richest neighborhoods 94% of the elementary schools reported 
reading scores above the national norm. The average expenditure 
per pupil for the richest neighborhoods amounted to some $435. 


A further analysis of the data on reading scores for elementary 
school children shows that in 1966-67, 72% of the schools reported 
that their fourth graders read below the national norm. By 1968-69 
these children had reached the 6th grade. The data show that by 
that time, 77% of the schools these same children attended re- 
ported sixth grade reading scores below the national norm. Thus, 
the longer children remain in the Washington public schools, the 
lower their reading performance becomes. 


Chart 16. D.C. Elementary Schools 


Average Expenditure per Pupil in the Elementary Schools, 1 968; by Neighborhood Income 
Level and 4th Grade Reading Level, 1969 


: Percent of Schools 
Dollars per pupil Reporting Reading Level 


450 +80% 
 ___a- $435 average +60% 
expenditure per pupil 
1968 
$388 average +40% 
expenditure per pupil 
1968 
+20% 
4th 
Grade 
250.  _ National —_— 
Reading 
Norm 
1969 
—20% 
—40% 
—60% 
—80% 
—100% 
Below $8,000 Neighborhood Income Level $8,000 and above 33 


“Regular budget funds only. Source: D.C. Public Schools 


A Parting Word: 


Parents and others should not wait until they have 


the “‘necessary community organization” to launch 


an attack upon their public school problems. The 


children’s cry is urgent. Organizations are too often 


slow and cumbersome. Five or six determined peo- 


ple can begin the collection and evaluation of the 


needed data and be quite effective. 


There is no time in the future at which these 


problems can be solved; the challenge on behalf 


of THE DAMNED CHILDREN is in the moment and 


the time is always right now. 
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Selected Guide References 


The following list of references provides examples of the various 
types of data available to a city school system. Those listed with 
an asterisk are suggested as background reading for persons in- 
terested in developing a graphic presentation of their own school 
system. 


* Center for Urban Education, The Center Forum, ‘‘Hobson v. Hansen—What 
is Law For?” Volume 2, No. 1, New York, New York, July 5, 1967. 


* Center for Urban Education, The Center Forum, ‘“‘School Business !|—Edu- 
cational Audit: A Proposal’’ Volume 3, No. 6, May 15, 1969. 


Hobson, Julius W. and Dr. John A. Sessions, Congress of Racial Equality, 
Americans for Democratic Action: Paper—Economic and Racial Dis- 
crimination in the D.C. Public Schools, 1964. 


Knox, Ellis O., Democracy and the District of Columbia Public Schools, 
1957, Washington, D.C., Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 131 pp. 


National Capital Area Civil Liberties Defense and Education Fund, Civil 
Liberties Fund: An Evaluation of the Decision in Hobson v. Hansen, 
February 1968, 58 pp. 


National Committee for Support of the Public Schools, Special Report, 
“School Finance: A Matter of Equal Protection?”, Washington, D.C., 
February, 1970, 7 pp. 


National Education Association, Guidelines for Effective Representation of 
Teachers, No. 9, 1969. 


National Education Association, Research Division, Research Report, 1968- 
R11, Selected Statistics of Local School Systems, 1966-67. 


Public Law 90-292, 90th Congress, H.R. 13042, April 22, 1968, District of 
Columbia Elected Board of Education Act, 82 Stat. 101, 7 pp. 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Chart A—Special Projects and 
Programs, William R. Manning, Superintendent of Schools, June 5, 
1969, 38 pp. 


* Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Chart B—Average Expenditure 
per Pupil for FY 1963, FY 1965, FY 1968, William R. Manning, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, May 26, 1970. 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Chart C—Equipment Inventory 
Fiscal Year 1969, William R. Manning, Superintendent of Schools, June 
16, 1969. 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Chart D1—Curriculum Progress 
in English and Chart D3—Curriculum Progress in Mathematics, William 
R. Manning, Superintendent of Schools, May 26, 1969. 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Chart D2—Curriculum Progress 
in History, William R. Manning, Superintendent of Schools, April 14, 
1969. 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Chart E—Curriculum Progress 
by Subject Areas, School Years 1960-61, 1966-67, 1967-68, William R. 
Manning, Superintendent of Schools, 1969. 


* Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Chart F—Books per Pupil—FY 
1969, William R. Manning, Superintendent of Schools, April 24, 1969. 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Chart G—School Libraries, Wil- 
liam R. Manning, Superintendent of Schools, April 25, 1969. 


* Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Membership Report (Elementary 
School Teachers), Dr. Dorothy L. Johnson, June 5, 1969. 


* Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Pupil Enrollment, Pupil Drop-Out 
and Percent of Drop-Outs in the Senior High Schools, By Schools, for 
the School Years 1964-65 Through 1968-69, December 23, 1969. 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia, A Report of Conditions in the 
Personnel Division, January 8, 1969. 


* Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Test Results—Grades 4, 6, 9, and 
11 Reading, Department of Pupil Personnel Services, Pupil Appraisal 
Division, Mr. James V. Shannon, Director, Pupil Appraisal Division, Dr. 
Wilbur A. Millard, Assistant Superintendent, Department of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services, Dr. William R. Manning, Superintendent of Schools, 
June 1969. 


* Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Various loose leaf statistical pub- 
lications on School Capacity, Personnel, Status of Teachers, Pupil En- 
rollment, Drop-Outs, etc. Prepared by Department of Automated Infor- 
mation Systems—Statistical Office. 


* United States Congress, House of Representatives, 89th Congress, First and 
Second Sessions, Committee on Education and Labor, Hearings before 
the Task Force on Antipoverty in the District of Columbia on /nvestiga- 
tion of the Public School System in the District of Columbia and Its 
Relation to Poverty, Washington, October 1965 and January 1966, 868 
pp. (P. 235, October 26, 1965, Julius W. Hobson’s Testimony, Investiga- 
tion of the Schools and Poverty in the District of Columbia. P. 822, copy 
of formal complaint in the Hobson v. Hansen case). 


* United States Congress, House of Representatives, 89th Congress, Second 
Session, Committee on Education and Labor, Committee Print, A Task 
Force Study of the Public School System in the District of Columbia As 
It Relates to the War on Poverty, United States Government Printing 
Office, June 1966, 119 pp. 


United States Congress, House of Representatives, 91st Congress, ist Ses- 
sion, Committee Print, Committee on Education and Labor, A Compila- 
tion of Federal Education Laws, February 1969, 707 pp. 


United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit, No. 
21,167, Carl C. Smuck, a Member of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, Appellant v. Julius W. Hobson, et al., Appellees. 
No. 21,168, Carl F. Hansen, Superintendent of Schools of the District of 
Columbia, Appellant v. Julius W. Hobson, et al., Appellees, Appeals 
from the United States District Court for the District of Columbia, Jan- 
uary 21, 1969, 41 pp. 


United States Department of Commerce, United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1969, Washington, D.C., 
United States Government Printing Office, 1032 pp. 


* United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census 
of Population, District of Columbia: Economic Characteristics: 1960. 


* United States District Court for the District of Columbia, Hobson v. Hansen, 
Honorable J. Skelly Wright, Judge, United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, Sitting by Designation, Reprinted from 269 
Federal Supplement, June 19, 1967, pp. 410-519. 


University of Michigan, Department of Psychology, Final Report—Effects 
of Ability Grouping in Schools Related to Individual Differences in 
Achievement-Related Motivation, John W. Atkinson and Patricia O’Con- 
nor, Office of Research Administration, Ann Arbor, March 1963. 


* University of Minnesota, Department of Educational Administration, College 
of Education, Administrative Leadership, ‘“‘Ability Grouping’ by W. Ray 
Cross, A. Harry Passow, Julius W. Hobson, and Carl F. Hansen, Volume 
V, Number 1, February 1969, 48 pp. 


+ Washington Research Project of the Southern Center for Studies in Public 
Policy and the NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc., Title 
| of ESEA, Is It Helping Poor Children?, Rev. December 1969, Washing- 
ton Research Project and NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, 
Inc., 73 pp. 
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